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‘In saying that recent disclosures have shown the dan- 
gers of Masonry in the United States, let us see if 1 am 
not right. 
Your inquiries are broad, and should 
be met broadly. But facts shall be my basis, and } wish 
to deak with them practically, as I have really beheld 
them. “You apply to me as citizens, taking an actual part 
in the affairs atound you. I am to answer you in that ca- 
pacity, and as a member of the same community. 

The public all know, that certain trials have been 
- held from time to time in the state of New York, for 
the discovery of the authors of the abduction and mur- 
der of William Morgan. Against this man’s liberty 
and life, an extensive and forn.dable conspiracy had 
been laid, which ended in the destrietion of both. He 
was a native of Virginia, and had removed into New 
York. It was there, it seems, that he committed a 
certain offence, not against the laws ef his*country, 
but the Code of Masonry; namely, that of revealing 
its secrets; and this is the offence for which he is made 
to suffer death. The conspi:ators neither laid against 
him, nor pretended any other. The case is therefore 
purely Masonic in its origin and termination. 
is nothing extraneous to embarras the judgment or 
lead away the thoughts. 

When I remark, that the public all know of the 
trials, I mean that they have heard of them, general- 
ly; for I do not believe, that one person in fifty knows 
anything more about them. I have followed up the 
account of them, as far as I have had the means; and 
especially those that have taken place at Lockport, 
within the last few months. 1 have done so in no pre- 
fudiced apirit, but with an earnest desire to understand 
the whole case rightly. They appear to me, to unfold 
one of the most extraordinary incidents that has ever 
transpired. All the circumstances considered, I know 
not where we shall seek for its counterpart. It is seen 
from these trials, that the laws of the land cannot be 
executed upon the authors of an audacious anc bloody 


conspiracy, although its entire theatre was in one of 


the most populous parts of the union, although at- 
tempts have been made to enforce them im all practi- 
cable ways, for a period now exceeding four years, al- 
though the government of the state of New York, has 
aided, by its immediate countenance and direction, 
the public prosecutions, hesides having issued com- 
inissions of special investigation; and, what is more 
astonishing than all, although the conspirators, with 
their aiders and abettors, are, in all probability, known 
to more than one hundred persons belonging to the 
Masonic body, if not to a larger number. That they 
are certainly known to a great many Masons, if to 
fewer than one hundred, is plain, from lights that must 
bring conviction home to every dispassionate and 
sound mind. 

Such is the case as it meets us on the threshhold. 
it is startling. Under a government of laws, and ina 
season of tranquillity, it must be pronounced an ano- 
maly. It seems a scandal upon the trial by jury, up- 
on the public examination of witnesses, upon our 
forms of presentment aed indictment, upon the power 
of commitment for not answering legal questions, up- 
oa all the modes heretofere the boast of our judica- 
ture, for getting at the truth; all of which have been, 
so earnestly, sclemnly, yet fruitlessly resorted to. A- 


I desire to be guided by facts, and to look at 


There || 


lose their authority, at a period of profound peace and 
‘general good order, as they have done on this occa- 
sion, must arise, from some extraordinary and porten- 
‘tous cause. The victery of crime is the opprobrium 
of the law, and should call forth a spirit of determined 
inquiry into the cause. 

| It has been said, that the human busom is not strong 
‘enough to hold the secret of a foul murder. So hea- 
ivily does it press, that the stoutest heart gives way, 
seeking relief in the gush of its sin. Hitherto, also, 
‘in proportion as the knowledge of the fact of murder 
‘has been shared by large numbers of people, has been 
ithe ease, the promptitude, we may add, the certainty 
of detection But in Morgan’s case we behold the 
Po gere reverse. It stands, in this respect, alone, in 
ithe records of criminal jurisprudence. The law books 
of ancient and modern times, might safely be invoked 
for a precedent. The difficulty of keeping the secret 
of a murder, operated as some safeguard over innocent 
life. It served in some degree to deter the murderer 
himself. by making him shrink from the fear of his 
own pry om afterwards, and te obstruct his fell plans, 
\from the like fear keeping away accomplices. As by 


Stings of remorse, lacerate the heart. They are in- 
ternal executioners, from whose torture the guilty can- 


life pat to scorn, one seated in the very conscience of 
man, and which nothing but the most baleful potions, 
administered as if by infernals, could ever extirpate.— 
Every sober minded citizen, will be anxious to arrive 
at the solution of this phenomenon. If a train of evi- 
deuce altogether irresistible in its direct or circumstan- 
tial application, force upon his mind the belief, that 
its entite and complicated horror, is cleaily traceable 
to the confederated and unholy contrivances of bad 
\men who are Masons, all Ine right feeling as a citizen 
must be shocked. He must stand confounded, at see- 
ing human life and liberty so sported with, by a power 
the more tremendous in its victory over the laws as it 
rides in darkness. Good men who are Masons, will 
turn from such conduct with abhorrence. Candid men 
of the society, on hearing the relation of it, may be 
disposed to ask themselves, whether ali the benefits of 
Masonry, alleged orreal, can be a counterpoise for the 
perils which may thus spring from it, through deluded 
or depraved zealots, who gain admittance to its sanc- 
tuary; and who effectually silence compunction under 
iniquity, by flying to the misunderstcod or perverted 
ties and obligations of the craft.’ 


It seems to be a prominent part of your design to 
make men believe you honest, and scrupulously care- 
ful to be guided by nothing but facts. And this is in 
perfect accordance with the principles of human na- 
ture. The weak points of a man may be known by 
his special fortifications; because he knows his own 
weakness, he thinks that others see it. But like an 
absolute monarch, you are ready to make facts, when 
they are not found suited to your purpose. One would 
have supposed, had you not expressed to the contrary, 
that your main design was to see how far you could 
pervert and misrepresent them. But you have said it, 
and truly Richard Rush is an honorable man! his 
facts must be facts, even if opposed by truth. 


You assume the ground, that Wm. Morgan was 
murdered by the Masons, (you say, as will hereafter 
be seen, by ‘bad Masons’) for revealing the secrets of 
Masonry. That the ‘ case is purely Masonic in its ori- 
gin and termination’ 


Pardon me for speaking the trutn—this fourdation 
is false! and when I say it is false let not the lie re- 
turn to insult our honesty. Ifmen who were Masons, 
abdacted or murdered a man by the name of Wm. 


not escape. But here, we behold this safeguard of | 


'stripes, the flesh is made to quiver, so the whips and |) 


“midst the din of arms we are told, indeed, that the | Morgan, let them be searched out and punished to the 
laws become silent; but that they should so totally ytmost rigor of the lawe. 


Masonry urges the justice 
as much as the laws require it. What were the acts 
of Masonry officially, in relation to this affair? Read 
for yourself. 


‘The following preamble and resolution were adopted 
by the Grand Chapter, State of New York, at their 
Communication in 1827. 
* Whereas, the rights of personal liberty and securi- 
ty are guanteed by the free constitution under which 
we, the members of this Grand Chapter, in common 
with the rest of our fellow citizens, have the happiness 
to live: and whereas, we esteem the preservation of 
these rights of vital importance to the perpetuity and 
‘fall enjoyment of the blessings of our republican in- 
‘stitutions: and whereas, the community has lately wit- 
nessed a violation of the same, under the alleged pre- 
‘text of the Masonic name and sanction, in the case of 
(Wm. Morgan: and whereas, the principles of our an- 
cient and honorable fraternity, contain nothing which 
in the slightest degree justify or authorise such pro- 
|ceedings; but on the contrary, do in all their tenets 
and ceremonies, encourage and inculcate a just sub- 
mission to the laws, the enjoyment of equal rights by 
every individual, and a high and elevated spirit of per- 
sonal as well as national independence: 


Therefore, Resolved, By this Grand Chapter, that 
we its members, individually and as a body, do dis- 
claim all knowledge or approbation of the said pro- 
ceedings in relation to the abduction of the said Wm. 
Morgan; and that we disapprove of the same as a vi- 
olation of the majesty of the laws, and an infringe- 
ment of the rights of personal liberty, secured to eve- 
ry citizen of our free and happy republic.’ 


Do you say that this Preamble and Resolution a- 
mount to nothing, because they come from Masons ?— 
Then all your assertions amount to nothing, because 
they come from a man! If you can point toa Mason 
who loves not the truth, to every such member [ can 
bring fifty men, who are not to be believed; and thus 
the argument of this kind and quality is against you. 
DeWitt Clinton, at the head of the institution in the 
United States, was unremitting in his exertions (o de- 
tect and punish the offenders. 


But in the name of common sense and decency, why 
do you visit every member of the Institution with a 
crime, which meets with their disepprobation as wel! 
as yours? You think it very probable that the abduc- 
tion of Morgan was known to one hundred persons, 
(out of two hundred thousand in the United States’) 
and conclude, all ‘startling’ with astonishment, tha 
the case must be a perfect ‘anomaly’!!! That seme 
crime has been committed, nobody knows exactly 
what, or where, and every possible investigation is 
altogether fruitless in giving light upon the sabject. 

Was there never a murder without a criminal? Are 
not cases of wickedness occurring every day, whidh 
are veiled in mystery and the authors unknown? You 
know it to be so, therefore admit the fact, if you are 
‘desirous to. be guided by facts.’ Yet you assert with 
an assurance worthy of actual knowledge, that this 
case is‘ aw ANOMALY’!! Have not the laws tried 
and sentenced to punishment all that can be proved 


guilty of any participation in the deed’? Thisis more 
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light than hundreds of other cases of the miost atrocious 
character have ever received! Even in sight of your own 
residence was-there net the marder of the unfortunate 
Wells 16 years ago? and nothing of the deed known to 
this day, only that he was murdered for his money! and 


yet this case, which admits of no certainty, ‘ is a perfect 
anomaly!” 


Because you cannot get from the Masonic body in- 
formation which it does not possess, you wonder at its 


power, you startle at its operations, and like a huge bear the highest moral and even judicial demonstration, which i 


‘If a power shrouded from the day, has been found of | 
efficacy sufficient, to interpose a fatal obstruction to the 
‘great course of public justice where guilt has been so ag- 


That it is a single, and insulated instance? It is impossi- 
ble. He is weak and eredulous who believes it. In the 
‘vast and active character and business of Masonry, in its 
_ close and diversified connexions with society at large, 


| whose movements from behind its own screen it can watch. 
' and follow up at pleasure, it must happen that the streams 


, of justice will often be tainted, on occasions less conspic- 
| uous, by the same power. A danger then exists, under 


gravated, are we to suppose that the mischief ends here ? | 
| 


accusatio 


n against the Institation. * That this,” what? «ic 
a single, an insulated instance,’ ‘is impossible’! ‘And 
that he is weak and credulous who believes it.? Be- 
Cause you cannot explain the mystery, which you 
yourselves have created and imagined, there must 
needs be other cases, of what? Why, as you would 
be thought a charitable man, Murper, we suppose! 


| That the Institution is one dedicated to Injustice and 
| Murder! 


These assertions from a mad-man, would create no 


that has lost her cub, skulk and grow! at every Mason as_ ought to rivet deep attention, and awaken general alarm. | great surprise, but to receive them from one who runs 


she does at every man that passes in her path. 
persecuting gang of antimasons may thark theinselves, 
for the frustration of justice. Instead of asking the co- 
operation of Masons, us men, they accused them, one and 
all, as murderers. Instead of investigating the evil where 
it originated, they scattered their firebrands over the coun- 
try. Instead of quenching the fire that the smoke might 
be dispelled—they scattered it and enveloped day in all 
the darkness of night. ‘They abused the harmless and 
accused the innocent. ‘They prostrated confidence, and 
then, with a damnable hypocrisy, asked for its favors.— 
They branded the fraternity as devoted to falsehood, and 
then asked for its truth. ‘They called for information, 


and cast it beneath their rottenness, as false. They im- 


lent its efforts in aid of the ordinary process of law, for 
detecting the culprits in this audacious conspiracy. The 
government of Upper Canada has stepped forward in co- 
operation; for it is a characteristic of the conspiracy, that 
| there were strong suspicions of its embracing depraved 


‘members of the fraternity in that foreign jurisdiction; so | 


|| extensive were believed, and on rational grounds, to have 
been the hideous workings of its malignant sympathies. — 
But all has been in vain. 
acts and proclamations, with the offer of executive rewards, 
_ like indictments and jury trials under special courts and 
judges, (for these too were added,) have all fallen to the 

ground. The Law isstill paralyzed by a hidden agent, 
‘that continues to prove stronger than the combined force 


of its machinery and its ministers. The Lodge of this a- | 


gent, has become its sepulchre. 
| for freemen to look at. 


Executive messages, executive | 


‘Lhere it lies, a spectactle 


No! the i Not only has the governihent of the State of New York | at large in society; from one who has had the advan- 


tages of example and religious instruction; from one 
1 who is reputed to be of sane mind, and blessed with 
\the ordinary faculties of man, can only create our ut- 
/most astonishment that such privileges could be so 
,trampled under foot even by the most perverted anc 
depraved principles of human natare! 

__ Is it to be supposed that men possessed of the com- 
mon dignity of nature,a proper self-respect, and a con- 
| sciousness of honesty, will condescend to repel such 
| despicable insinuations? No, never! We hurl back 
with a righteous vengeance the base suspicions to the 


| vile source whence they sprung, to your own bosom. 


to the bosom of your own party, where there is visible 


ined lies, and conjured Freemasons, in the name of re- | In the whole compass of affairs to which government | 2nd constant evidence of the * horrid workings of ma- 
} 


ligion and all that is good, to swear to them! Base poli- 
ticians, willing to ride into power at any expense, jomed 
in the general din of disgraceful detraction, and are now as 


busy in executing and fabricating lies as their subordinates | 


are in circulating them. 


Is this the way to justice? Is this the mode which our 
Saviour pointed out, for the redress of wrongs! !f so, I 
pray God.to sink me to the regions of forgetfulness and 


blot out all the records of memory. 1 turn your words 


upon yourself and your party; they originated whore they 


were most needed. If God ever permitted * unholy con- 


trivances’ to exist in this earth, ne has fixed the curse up-- 


on the members of your party. If there be a deed of 
wickedness, yet undone, (by antimasons) it is not because 
their wishes did not reach it, but that their sagacity and 
power were not equal to its attainment. What they have 
not done they have threatened, and what they have not 
threatened happened not to come within the scope of their 
knowledge. In this general assertion J will have charity 
to except the honest dupes of the party. 


For them, seri- 
ously, I entertain the profoundest pity. 


For what cause @o you introduce this sentence, that 
‘Good men who are Masons, will turn from such conduct 
with abhorrence.’ 


What does it mean? We know and 


acknowledge the truth of the sentence for ourselves, but | 


in your hands what does it mean? You talk about the 
‘ frightful reverses,’ consciences put to. scorn,’ ‘ baleful 
potions administered by infernals,’ ‘complicated horror,’ | 
‘unholy contrivances,’ and the ‘tremenduus power’ of | 
Masons, and in the next breath, as thongh conscious of! 
your injustice, you say, that good men who are Masons, | 
will tarn from such conduct, (which is their own) with! 
abhorrence!’ But do you add that the deed was done by 
bad members of the society? The inconsistency fastens | 
to your very flesh. You need not be informed, and you | 
cannot deny, that the government of the institution is in| 
the hands of the best and greatest of men, throughout the | 
world, and always has been. And that no institution is 
chargeable with what its officers and Jeaders condemn in| 
common with the rest of the community and have even 
denounced as antimasonic and contrary to all the laws of 
the order. If there does exist this ¢ terrifying,’ ‘ startling,’ 
and ‘ tremendous power,’ you so much talk about, in the 
Masonic. Institution, where is it invested? In the bad 
membérs? Do the good members make laws and the bad 
members execute them? The ‘ good Masons’ ‘ look with 
abhorrence’ upon the execution of the laws which they 
make and subscribe to? ‘4bhorrence,’ and enjoyment, 
according to our own free choice, synenomous terms!— 
Ridiculous, worse than ridiculous; it ie wilfal and wicked 
nonsense. 


| is subservient, there is nothing, of such transcendent im- 
, portance, as the faithful and effective ediministration of 


justice between man and man, and. by the body politic, 


against public delinquents. It is of daily, unceasing, e- 
jmergence. It blends itself with all the wants, daties and 
_ necessities; with all the hopes and al! the dangers, that be- 
long to the political and social condition of the world. It 
comes perpetually home to the immediate business and 
-bosom of mankind, the remark so ofien repeated from Ba- 
con, but which on this subject has its application in exact 
‘truth, Uume describes it as the sole end and aim of all 
government; and, certainly, if such an administration of 
justice be wanting, it is not going too far to assert, that 
‘the functions of government have stopped in a point that 
‘jis vital. If we have laws without the power to give them 
effect we are in the condition of a people having none; 
‘which brings society to a pause. ‘The levy of ship money, 
was among the causes that produced the decapitation of 
Charles f. and a change in the English Dynasty. The 
‘\tax of three pence a pound on tea, helped to bring on 
‘our own revolution. How small such acts in themselves; 
{yet in union with’ quick and well understood spirit of 
|public liberty, how vast their consequences throughout 
‘nations, aud the posterity of nations: I fear not to say,. 
| that neither of them, were calculated to press so destruc- 
tively upon the great fabric of society, as the fact before 
‘us, of a secret combination in the heart of the republic, 
|| being able to keep the laws at bay in this case of the mur- 
|derers of Morgan; so long to trample upon, so long to 
jtriumph over them. ‘The apathy prevailing under the: 
| baffled efforts to probe and fully to punish so great an 
enormity, is, to my mind, inexplicable, among a people 
iwatechful of their rights, and who would ever be ready, | 
it migit have been supposed, to embody the whole power 
of society, wherever any one of its members, however, 
humble, was seen to be so ruthlessly struck down. In-, 
terposition should have been the more immediate and de-. 
cided, asthe blow was so bold and terrible; as it was 
given amidst concommitants so anusual, and indicative of; 
so supreme, so insolent a contemut for the Jaws. If ever: 
an event arose in the annals of any people, that should 
have made the whole body of the public, identical with, 
the authority of the magistrate, by a burst of indiznation. 
and a concert of efforts, rr was THIs. No other feeling, 
ever yet kept permanently alive the apirit of pubiic liber- 
ty, or upheld the supremacy and grandeur of the laws. —| 
They both die as certainly under torpor, as if crashed by | 
an open despotisin. IJtis one of the ways in which states. 
begin to lose their liberties. It is a deadly opiate, diffus-' 
ing itself through the political system, against the instilla- 
tions of which, the patriot heart should be roused by every 
consideration that can animate it to its highest duaties.— 
When the magistrates are seen with the ensigns of author- 
ity powerless in their hands, an appeal is made to the in- 
extinguishable allegiance and generous devotion which 
should bind every citizen to the common weal. The love 
of public freedom must be shown in the inviolable main- 
tenance of individaal rights. We are degenerate Repub- 
licans, we are no Republicans, otherwise.’ 1 


Not content to confine your suspicions to a case which is 
of itself the most undefined and the Jeast certain in its 


particulars of any ever brought before this community, 
you act the noble and manly part of meking a general 


lignant sympathies.” “They are so wickedly grovelling 
|In their nature that our very contempt starts back at 
| their polluting approach. 

One would suppose from your remarks that the most 
extensive arrangements were made for the abduction 
(of Morgan. That not only the Masons of the United 
States were engaged in the conspiracy, but even the 
depraved members of Upper Canada. According to 
your own statement, which I challenge you to prove, 
one Mason in five thousand had knowledge of the 
supposed murder!! and even this one a depraved meni- 
ber of the Institution! Wonderful! Indeed it is won- 
| derful! monstrous! In New York state 
|there would not be more than one to ten. thousand, 
and that one‘ a bad member!’ Any but those of your 
party, who are ‘guided by facts,’ would think this an 
enviable proportion of goodness! 
God found one in twelve a traitor! 


even more, 


The holy cause of 

Taking your one 
hundred ‘ depraved members’ and add the worthy and 
honorable band of secepers, and the amount of trea- 
son is of no account compared with the treason of 
other Institutions. Besides, the ten thousand make 
laws and the wicked ‘one’ executes them! ‘ Good 
men, IT is TRUE, belong to the Institution,’ bat bad 
men CONTROL them! How natural, how perfectly in 
accordance it is with all our knowledge and expe- 
rience! 

You speak of executive messages. Had you forgot- 
ten that DeWitt Clinton offered the first reward and 
ordered the first investigations! Truly you are not an 
artist to make tools to cut your own flesh, else facts, in 
spite of cunning, would show more than the hems of 
their garments. 

You obviously had some artificial excitement or phy- 


‘| sical disease when you wrote this letter, for there is a 


perceivable fluctuation from reason to absurdity. You 
had adroitness sufficient to. envelope your poison in 
honey, that it might be palatable, and with what was 
universally acknowledged as wholesome to the mind, 
you mixed the ‘midnight weeds of sin, thrice blasted, 
thrice infected,’ and with rank and earnest hypocrisy 
recommended the baleful potion. 

You talk of the ‘levy of ship money’ as the cause 
of the decapitation of Charles the Ist. The tax of 
three pence a pound on tea, ‘as being one of the 
causes of the American Revolution,’ and then add, 
‘ How trifling such acts in themselves!’ You even 
venture to say that the case of Morgan is of more cou- 
sequence than these. And although you class it a- 
mong the trifling circumstances of men, you add with 


a sudden impetuosity and evident madness, that ‘Ir 


| 


are vera 
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yvER an event arose in the annals of any people, that 
should have made the whole body of the public, iden- 
tical with the authority of the magistrate, by a burst 
of indignation and a concert of efforts, It was this!’— 
Let us see what you mean! 
late consistency; for the subject is maguified froma 
trifling point of a cause to a stupendous cause stself. 
But that ’s no matter, as you deal in facts, the growth | 
isnot unnatural... It seems that you consider that the 
‘event should have made the whole body of the public, 
identical with the authority of the magistrate, by a 
burst of indignation and a concert of efforts.’ That is, 
it was the duty of the people of New York, to estab- 
lish that ‘ concert of efforts with the authority of the 
magistrate,” to put down Masonry, at the head of 
which was ‘the magistrate himself! The people of 
New York in connexion with Masonry, to rise indig- 
nant to put Masonry down! | 

* Morgan’s case is no common one. It is of great 


and inspiring magnitude. Looked at by itself it may 
be called detached, or little, by those who liitle know | 


how to think, or are cetermined not to think. But | 


properly weighed by its principles as well as its facts, 
it is momentous and appalling. It is no case for County 
Courts. It is for the nation. That is its proper tri- 
bunal. Those who will lift up their minds to an enlarg- 
ed and just conception of it, instead of keeping down 
to a superficial and imperfect one, will see it under a 
connexion indissoluble, with a train of public princi- 
ples with which are interwoven the interests, the safe- 
ty and the durable glory of the nation. 


upon public felons, banded in league together by a 


principle that exalts their crimes into achievments of |, 
merit, and everything is exposed to wreck and. disso- |) 


lution. 
spiracy agaiust the liberty and life of this citizen; the 
inflexible and malignant vigor of purpose with which, 
step by step, it was pursued to consummation; the 
cool, the systematic, the inveterate depravity of all 
the actors in it, have no parallel in the previous his- 
tory of our country, scarcely in that of any conntry. 
Ichallenge the Spanish Inquisition to exceed it. I 
boldly invite a search into the archives of that engine 
of a ferocious despotism, which for four centuries in 
Europe crushed its unhappy victims with a vengeance 
so diabolical, under colour of vindicating holy church, 
to produee a case that goes beyond it. Morgan’s im- 


In the first place you vio- | 


Let the law, 
that sheet anchor of society, come to miss its grapple | 


The daring and profligate nature of the con-|. 


sketch. You have discovered that ‘ the daring and profli- 
gate nature of the conspiracy against liberty and life of 
this citizen, the inflexible and ‘malignaut lighten of pur-| 
pose with which, step by step, it was pursued to consum- | 
mation, the cool, the systematic the inheterate depravity 
of all the actors in it, have no purallel in the previous his- 
tory of our country, scareely in that of any country.’ 

Now you must mean something in al! this, or you must 
‘mean nothing. You speak of ‘ the inflexible and malig- 
chant vigdr of purpose’ in whom? You speak of the 


progress of the conspiracy, as ‘ step by step’ to consum- 
‘mation,’ by whom? of the coolthe systematic, the in- 
veterate depravity of all the actors in it,’ who are they | 
‘all?’ of ‘systematic course,’ what was it? You stated| 
enough to merit an indictment, and by all that’s jnst and 
‘good were I the special counsel for these cases in N. Y. | 
Richard Rush, of York, should be brought to the par to | 
answer for his undoubted knowledge in detail. 

It cannot be said now that all who are disposed to 
speak, are ignorant of this ‘nefarions deed.’ For he that 


knows and can explain so fully every peculiar character- 


istic of an act, knows more, he knows the actual perpetra- 
‘tors of it. He can point out the ‘ step by step, and if the 
‘steps are but seen, those who take them are discovered. | 
‘He ean put his hand upon their heads, he can call out! 


‘their names. If he does not know them, he is filled with | 


Jago’s blood and purposes, and fit for ‘treason and | 
stratagem.’ 

_ The following isan unparalleled sentence, and I record 
it asa peculiar instance of aberration from reason. 


‘I chalienge the Spanish Inquisition exceed it.’ 


There is a close and shocking similitude ‘ between a 
‘case that cannot be explained, and those of an Inquisition, 
such as burning at the stake, cutting out tongues, stretch- 
‘ing and dislocating limbs, crushing the bones upon the 
‘rack, and the like. The similitude is so striking, our rea- 
son is utterly knocked from her seat! and all our faculties 
‘shrink from the task of comprehension, 

awful ‘howling,’clangor and fary, The Public Press. Yo 
have a jast conception of the beauties of this attack ,it should 
ibe accompained with Haydn’s ‘ Representation of Cha- 


molation was in spirit, almost in form, an auto de fe. 
Holy Masonry found its vindicators too. ‘The simili- | 
tude is close and shocking. It should burn the cheek 
ot every American, who contemplates it. The iron, 


clamps that were probably prepared for the feet and 


of devouring dogs and serpents that were hung round 
his neck, completely prefigure the horrid gang of mur- 
dering conspirators who plunged their hands in the 
blocd of Morgan. 

This case, thus far, is entirely out of the track of all 
events in a free or well governed community. It befits 
the grim despotism of dark and superstitious ages and 
countries,’ 


When robbers aad pirates are about to make choice || 


of a leader, villany becomes the standard of merit. 
He that can lie with the most cunning, plan with the 
mos‘ art, and murder with most coolness, succeeds.— 
For every cause requires leaders fitted to its objects. 
You seem to have been perfectly instructed in this 
principle. In order to be considered as worthy of the 
first place in the party, the only object of your ambi- 
tion, assertions and protestations are to be made out- 
stripping every hot-head of the party. Have lies been 
told ? it becomes your duty to utter greater ones. Has 
justice been invaded? it becomes your duty to de- 
nounce it as contrary to your schemes. Have good 


principles been perverted? it becomes your duty to! 
: Have | 


scoff at them and trample them under foot. 
good men been proscribed and slandered ? it becomes 
your duty to christen them fiends, demons and in- 
fernals! 

As you set out with a strict intention to confine yourself 
to facts, we presume you stated only what you know. 
You have drawn a picture of particulars which none but 
one possessing actual knowledge should have a right to 


i! 
i} 


| traordinary, still more alarming. 


|o8." However, as many are not in a condition to order its 
| performance, I would recommend a Den of wolves,or what 
'might be even more available, an assorted Caravan 


\| of animals whose hunger uttered forth cries of ferocious 
hands of Morgan, aptly compare with the chains in) 
which the victim of the inquisition was habited, when | them and read the foilowing: 
trembling on the verge of eternity; whilst the pictures || 


desperation. Let the reader seat himself in the midst of 


‘Put I am now to present an aspect of it, still more ex- 


‘to realize it, am at aloss. It seems a delusion. It 
doubles all my amazement. I would throw it offas a 
phantom if could; but J cannot, and [sink in my feelings 
{as an American citizen, under the mortified and abashed 
consciousness of its truth. Perhaps I ought to pause ere I 
‘advance further. ‘That which I am about to touch, is on 
all sides encompassed with hazards. A saving energy it 
i has, indeed for its friends, and knows how and when to 
‘exert it; but it can make its blasts howl about the ears of 
‘all, who, with unsanctified steps, approach its precincts: 
blest as from ‘ Boreas and Eurus, and Carus and Argestes, 
‘loud.’ If I followed the counsels of prudence, I should 
bend the knee inreverence and retreat before it. But I 
will proceed. At your call, I have taken what I believe 
to be the cause of public order, and of truth, in hand, 
and that cause must be my shield. A saying that we had 
when I was at school, comes into my mind, I scarcely 
know bow to quote it, and must hope for your pardon if I 
do. ‘It was not fiat fustica, ruat coelum; but, vsLL 
|\'THE TRUTH THOUGH THE DEVIL BE BEFORE You. 
Let it be heard. 

Hitherto, when a murder, especialiy one attended by 
any startling or unusual circumstances, has been committed 
by unseen hands,in a country where existed a free press, 
the great instruments has never failed to raise and keep 
up the alarm. It has done more, far more, than writs 
depositions and search warrants; more than the whole rell 
of sheriffs and constables and deputies,with the posse com- 
mitants in their wake, to drag the perpetrators from 
their cover. By ‘its universal and spontaneous activity, 
operating like a moral hue and cry, it helps to point a- 
right public vigilance and suspicion. _It ministers usefal- 
ly to public indignation, making it strong and stirring. — 


kin 
It puts everything in motion, itself heading the pursuit.— 


Next, with ‘ the Devil before him,’ he attacks with an)\ 


How to present it, how || 


It sharpens scrutiny, reinvigorates flagging exertion. 
/smites like inward fire upon the fears and pantings of the 
(Skulking felon, and throws out signa's of all-kinds a thou- 
‘sand times more valuable, when its mighty trumpet is 
‘sounded in a good cause, than any that Masonry ever 
/planted upon its mysterious lodges, Need I instance the 
case of White at Salem? Need I mention that of Thur- 


;tell in England a few years ago, when the unceasing 


~_|/clangor of their press reverberated even to our shores. — 


‘Paris never had such a_ policy, society never such a con- 
_servative principle. It is omnipresent. Like flashes from 
the heavens it lights up the entire horizon. Its sweep: is 
from the ‘ orient of the dropping west;’ the whole nation 
its stage, the whole people its andience. What a power 
‘in society when directed to proper ends, how resistless 
how awful! Put, in the case we are considering, with the 


exception of the comparatively few newspapers, antima- 


sonic in special name and objeet, the press, as far as [ 
have had opportunities of observing, has been shamefully 
silent. This best guard of a free state, better than Je- 
gions of bayonets, this Lion at its portals, whose noble 
nature for the most part it is to spring forward, enraged 
and uncompromising, upon crime, has been lulled to seep 
has been chained und muzzled; has been faithless; has 
been criminal. I say criminal]. Silence in such a cause 
is participation. It shows, in effect, companionship with 
the murderers, had there been nothing more than silence. 
It is keeping bands with blood, when a-voice, loud, sim- 


'ultaneous and incenscd, should have rung through the 


land. 


| May I not justly say that the whole transaction, in eve- 
ry feature in which the public have a right to feel an in- 
terest, is an anomaly. Generally it has been the course 
of the Press as though a salutary instinct of its nature,,to 
be too quick rather than too slow; to fly at wrong in the 
remote intention and tendency; to err by inflaming too 
-rouch, rather than too little. But here, in Morgan’s ‘case, 
with the stain of blood before its eves, with crime’actual- 


| 


i ly perpetrated, and erying for punishment, it shuts its 


eyes. It becomes suddenly and stupidly blind, or it turns 
traitor. There is no alternative. ‘The press on this octa- 
sien bas failen into stupefaction, or turpitude; forit ean- 
not so utterly have Jost its senses as not to know, that the 
crime would never have been committed and left unaveng- 
ed, but for the full and continued existence, in our coun- 
try, of the Masonic obligation. No sophistry can | gain- 


| say this position. ‘The evidence of it is flagrant; its 


foundation is upon a rock. 


The waftst is to be told. For, whence this infatuation, 
or this connivance?) Whence this most marvellous excep- 
_tion to all its wonted eagerness and fire. Whence thé sud- 
den spiking of that artillery, that ever heretofore .has 

played its vollies upon crime? Whence, but because the 
Press itself is under the deleterious enchantments of Ma- 
‘sonry, or otherwise wears its manacles. Whether, the 
‘jron ones forged for it by the Institution itself er those ex- 
isting in the influence of readers and patrons, the result is 
‘still thesame. How else could it have happened, that it 
has withheld from the people, the incontestible evidences 
‘of Masonic guilt, which the repeated and solemn trials im 
'New York have afforded? Does it act in this way, on 
‘other occasions? Did it even suppress from its columns 
the publication of the case of the wretched pirate, Gibbs, 
with all its train of particulars, during this preseut spring? 
Has not this case, a case certainly of no noyelty in its 
|principle, been running the rappid rounds of almost all 
the papers of the Union? Yet, no word have we of the 
tria!s at Lockport, that were going on at the same instant; 
not a whisper, not a breath. All is silent tike the tomb. 
How will the Press shake off the obloquy of such con- 
‘duct. It cannot shake it off. There is no other explana- 
tion of it, than the one given. Will it. pretend) to allege, 
— those trials brought out no evidence of Mason’s guilt? 
Will it presume to say; in extenuation, that the murdered 
‘remains of Morgan are still unfound? Preposterous, in- 
sulting, extepuation? Why not publish the evidence itself, 
.and let the people judge, as at all events, the case had be- 
bene one of great and commanding public notoriety, If 
‘the people were to transfer a portion of their indignation 
from the murderers of Morgan to those presses of | the 
country that have evinced an anxiety to hush up the foul 
deed, they would be acting righteously. It would show 
‘the Press, by a lesson never to be forgotten, that the peo- 
| ple were the tre fountain of justice, as well as power.’ 


You confess that if you had followed the counsels of 
prudence, the attack would not have been’ made; bat 
| your great love for trath impelled you forward. It must 
jbe that there bas been a falling out between Truth’ and 
_Prndente, as moral man has considered them as» insepar- 
able Companions! But certain it is, if they are oppesed 
to each other, Prudence suggests the best policy, as this 
instance most abundantly discovers. 


= 


{ro BE CONTINUED.] 


BOSTUN MASONIC MIRROR. 
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THE LACE CRAVAT. 


The 4th of January 1736, the melancholy intel- 
ligence, that the Queen Sophia, wife of George 
the First of England was expiring, was communi-: 
cated to the inhabitants of Windsor castle. (on-| 
scious of the rear approach of death, the queen 
summoned the®royal consort, and, beckoning all 


band pointed with her finger towards the 
clouds. 

As she had predicted, the next day, dead, cold 
and insensible to all, she was exposed, crowned, 
to the public gaze upon the bed ofstate. All the 
court came in sorrow to render their last homage 
to their lamented sovereign; but when the car- 


to the discarded favorite that she could not be ad- 
mitted. Soon the news of her disgrace circulated. 


her maidens to retire, was left alone with him for 
more than an hour; the courtiers remarked that 
when His Majesty returned, notwithstanding 


his habitual coldness, his face was bathed in 
tears. 


The Queen Sophia saw her life rapidly termin- 
ating without alarm. Though her head had 
been encireled with a crown, existence had pos- 
sessed few charms for her. She had seen her- 
self for several years neglected by her husband 
whom Lady Horatio D had subjugated by 
her blandishments and great personal attractions;| 
being of a meek and submissive disposition, she, 


had suffered in silence; but, when she felt that a. 
few huurs would terminate her earthly career, she 
determined to devote the brief space that was left 
her, in endeavoring to break this criminal connex- 
ion. When she saw her husband standing besice 
her death bed, she extended her slender, emanci- 
pating hand tohim,and said, in the faintest tone of 
expiring natare—‘ should not have died so 
soon, if you had loved me.’ ‘The king, bending 
over herband,kissed it; and checking the tears that 
fell from his eyes, was going to speak but the 
queen interrupted him saying:—‘ George all now 
is forgotten, all is forgiven—He who calls me to 
his presence sees into wy heart—that heart which 
stil loves you. I will not reproach you with the 
pasty but will address a prayer to you.’ Say- 
ing these words, she partly rose from her bed, 
grasped the band of the king with all the strength 

to her remaining, and added: ‘Jn the name of 
” the Redeemer of men, if not through love, through 
pity for me, for the sake of your eterna} salvation, 
lL implore you to renounce the guilty course of 
your life you now lead. Ifthere was any hope 
of my restoration, you might suppose that selfish 
feelings prompt my supplication; but to-morrow | 
shal) be in my coffin, cold and insensible tu every) 
thing. Grant then my. Jast prayer | implore, as’ 
you regard your own soul—do not again see Lady 
Horatio.’ ‘1 promise it,’ replied her consort; but 
dear Sophia do not speak so—such thoughts ag- 
grovate the danger of your situation,’ No,George 
they lave deprived death of its worst sting. | 
behold heaven opening to me;—that haven for 
the just and upright, where jealousy never enters; 
where, George, when you shall have reached, you 
will love only God and me—there where one loves 


only those whom he should love. 
‘row ——’ 


To-mor- 


*Banish the idea: you are notin so much dan- 
ger. ‘Dhe physicians assure me that you may| 
stil be restored to your people. All England 
praye for you.’ ‘ f wish not my stay here below! 
te be prolonged; i only ask of you to think of 
that eternal abode, } am now to enter—! to mor- 
row, you in a year.’ Pronouncing the last words. 
& to, motrow, you ina year, the expiring queen 
threw into het voice all her strength: and then 


fell back exhausted with the effort on the a 


It was the subject of conversation of the petsons 
who traversed the apartmants; and even in the 
chamber where the corse of the queen was ex- 
posed, many observed, ‘ [fit had occurred earlier 
the who lies here, would not, perhaps have died 
so soon.’ Others said: ‘ It is merely through eti- 
quette; her disgrace is but transient;? and they 
were right; for, ere a month had elapsed, Lady 
Horatio had resumed her empire in the heart of 
her royal admirer. But all her blandishments 
whether of real or effected love,could not dissipate 
the gloom which rested on the mind of the widow- 
ed monarch, who in vain endeavored to banish 


| the recollection of the last prayer of the queen. -- 


He was passionately fond of music, and Lady 
Horatio provided the most charming concerts for 
his entertainment and to cheer his sinking spirits; 
but in the midst of these pleasures he heard rising 
above the harmonious sounds ofa hundred instru- 
ments:—J to-morrow, you in a year. 

Although the queen had been dead now six 
months, and George was a daily viaiter at his fa- 
vourite’s splendid mansion, yet, she had not been 
permitted to re-appear at Windsor, where, her 
vanity and her eagerness to humiliate her rivals 
and enemies, made Lady Horatio particularly de_ 
sirous of seeing herself established. Often she 
spoke to the king on the subject; but he 
always waived her request by allusion to 
the requirments of courtly usages. At length 
she wrung from him the ardently wished for pri- 
vilege; and a few hours alter granting the per- 
mission she appeared at Windsor castle, glitter- 
ing with diamonds and swelling with pride. Nev- 
er had she displayed so much vivacity and 
haughtiness; never had the king felt sosad, nor 
so humiliated; a great weight hung on his heart; 
and to him the day was tedious and embarrassing. 
The hour of retirement shielded him at last, from 
general Observatiou, and the speaking eyes of re- 
proach; but did not.relieve him from the count- 


Ashe approached his bed he recalled to his mind 
that it was his injured queen who had embroider- 
ed its drapery and ornaments; and, in vain, he 
strove to chase away thethought. On his chim- 
ney piece there was a Kalendar,on which his rest- 
ing eyes, counted the rolling months, and indicat- 
ed to him that six of the predicted space of his 
remaining existence had expired. In the hope 
that sleep would dispel such gloomy reflections, 
he sought bis conch; but ‘ nature’s sweet restorer’ 
visited him not,—that which the poorest laborer of 
‘his three kingdoms enjoyed was denied to the rul- 
er of millions of obsequious subjects. Through 
the high and large windows of his chamber, the 
silver moon threw a long ray of light on the car- 
pet; and suddenly discovered to him, between 
the bed and the casement, something, which re- 
sembled smoke, rising in the middle of the apart- 
ment; supposing it to proceed from a spark that 
had fallen on the floor, he rose to extinguish it, 


fixing her eyes upon those. of her weeping hus-||but on reaching the spot where he had seen the 


riage of Lady Horatio drew up before the castle; |; 
\the officers of the palace advanced and signified 


less stings of remorse waoich agonized his soul.— | 


smoke he found nothing, perceiving only that the 
odour of frankincence, and those fragrant spices: 
which are burned around the dead, was spread 
through the room. Scarcely had he returned to 
his bed, when again he saw a blueish vapor rolling 
upwards:. it resembled a light cloud, and. soon 

condensed itself,.and from, at first, having no dis 

tinct form, gradually assumed the appearance of a- 
human figure; the phantom, if it wasone, pre— 
serving its transparency, the rays of the moon 
piercsng its shadowless body. ‘The king seeing it 
advancing towards his bed; by an involuntary 
movement turned, soas not to behold what ap- 
peared to him to be a supernatural visitant; but 
ahand colder then monumental marble was laid 
on his naked shoulder, and, at the same time, a 
sweet voice thrice repeated: ‘ George! George! 
George!’ Trembling in every limb, and covered 
with.a cold sweat, the guilty husband of Sophia 
of Brunswick turned his head, and saw bending 
over him the shade of his late queen. Death had. 
only paled her features; her large black eyes 
shone with an extraordinary brilliancy in the midst 
of sepulchral whiteness; her vestment was a long 
winding-sheet, and on her head glistened, with 
horrid mockery, the crown which, is placed in the 
coffins of kings and queens in their funeral obse- 
quies, 


{TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS, 


Epictetus, the celebrated Stoic Philosopher, 
was born a slave, and spent many years of his life 
in servitude. "This was the fact also with sop, 
Publius, Syrus, and Terence. 

‘The Abby Hauy, who died in Paris, a few years 
since, celebrated fos hie writings and discoveries 
in Crystalography, attained his distinguished ele- 
vation in spite of every disadvantage of bith. 

Winckleman one of the most distinguished wri- 
ters on classical antiquities and the fine arts, that 
modern times have produced, was the sou of 
a shoemaker. He contrived to keep himself at 
college, chiefly by teaching some cf his younger 
fellow students, while at the same time he, in part 
supported his father at the hospital. , 

Arnigo, an Italian poet, of the sixteenth century 
of considerable genius and learning, followed his 
‘father’s trade, that of a shoemaker; and in the 
course of his life published a very elaborate work 
on the ‘ Shoemaking of the Ancients.’ 

The celebrated Italian writer Gelli, when hold- 
ing the high dignity of Counsel of the Florentine 
Academy, still continued to work at his original 
profession of a tailor. 

Metastasia was the son of a common mechanic. 
and used when a little boy to sing his extempo-- 
‘raneous verses about the streets. 

The father of Hayden, the great musical com- 
poser, was a wheelright, and filled also the humbic 
occupation of asexton; while his mother was az 
\the same time a servant in the establishment of a 
neighboring nobleman. 

_ ‘The father of Jobn Opie, the great English por- 

trait painter,was a working carpenter in Cornwall. 
Opie was raised from the bottom of a saw-pit 
where he was employed in cutting wood, to the 
Professor of Painting, in the Royal Academy. 

The parents of Castallio, the: elegant Latin 
translator of the Bible, were poor peasants, who 


lived among the mountains of Dauphiny. 


| 
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BOSTON MASNOIC MIRROR: 
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‘THE CRUSADES. 


The descriptions of Mr. James, in his history 
of Chivalry and the Crusades, which forms the 
twentieth volume of the Family Library—his por- 
traiture of the sufferings of the knights and sol« 
diers in the first and second crusades--their priva- 
tions and their patieat endurance and heroic ac- 
tions, when the mofli of hunger was gnawing at 
their vitals, and the haggard form of famine stalk- 
ed with hollow and ghastly look throughout the 
cities and camps—all these and many more are 
given with a masterly power, and called to our 
recollection Maturin’s awful fiction of famine in 
the family of Walberg. We will serve up to our 
readers an extract from the battle before, and 
downfall of Antioch. 

‘Having assembled their forces in the valley, 
Godfrey and Boemond explained to their follow- 
ers the real nature of the enterprise they medita- 
ted. A single interpreter was sent forward, to 
confer with their traitorous coadjutor, and to as- 
certain that all was prepared. Phirouz assured 
him that he was ready, and asked eagerly where 
were the knights; being told that they were near, 
pressed them toadvance, least any thing shouid 
excite the suspicion of the other commanders, es- 


pecially as, from time to time, men with lighted || 


torches patrolled the wall curing the night, and it 
was necessary that they should take advantage of 
the interval. Godfrey, Robert of Flanders, and 
Boemond, instantly led the troops to the foot of 
the fortifications, a rope was let down, and a lad- 
der of hides raised. At first, no one could be 
found to mount. Unaccustomed to carry on any 
warlike operations during the night, a thousand 
unwonted fears took possession of the bosoms of 
the crusaders. At length, urged by the chiefs, 
and encouraged by Phirouz from above, one 
knight—which of the body 1s not certain—began 
to ascend the ladder, and was followed by several 
others. Silence then succeeded, and temporary 
hesitation once more took possession of the force 
below; but the voices of their companions who 
had ascended, whispering assurances of safety 
and fidelity, soon renewed their courage, and many 
attempting to climb the ladder at once, it gave 
away under their weight, precipitating them upon 
the lance-heads that were buried in the fosse.— 
The clang of their armour as they fell was a new 
cause of alarm, lest the sound should reach the 
other towers: so loud, however, was the roaring 


of the wind, and'the holluw rushing sound of the! 


Orontes, that the noise was not heard by any but 
those immediately around. ‘The ladder was easi- 
ly repaired, and more than sixty knights had 
reached the top of the battlements, when the 
torch of the patrol began to gleam along the walls 
in its approach towards them. Hid in the shad- 
ows of the tower, the crusaders waited the offi- 
cer’sapproach, and, before he could spread the 
alarm, death had fixed the seal of siience on his 
lips forever. ‘The knights now descended through 


the staircase in the masonry, and finding the sol-), 


diers of the guard asleep, they speedily rendered 
their slumbers eternal. A postern gate was. then 


forced open, and the seven hundred champions | 
rushed into the city sounding their horns in every | 
direction, as had been agreed between the chiefs, | 


in order that on this signal the town might be at 
the same time attacked from without. 


It would be painful to dwell upon the scene of 
slaughter that ensued. The Turks were soon 
awakened by the shrieks of their falling comrades, 
and by the trumpets of their victorious foe; they 
ran to arms, and for many hours manfully oppos- 
ed their conquerors hand to hand, though all 
hope of victory was now over. ‘The Greeks and 
Armenians hastened to force open the gates and 
give entrance to the restof the army of the Cross; 
but, in the darkness that prevailed, many of the 
Christians as well as the Turks were slaughtered 
by the victors, who butchered all ages, sexes, and 
conditions, with indiscriminate rage and haste, in 
which fear and agitation had probably as much to 
do as cruelty and fanaticism. 

During the whole of the night the crusaders 
continued the massacre of their enemies; and Al- 
bert of Aix declares, that the following morning 
they found they had slain many of their own coun- 
trymen by mistake. Such a fact is not difficult to 
conceive of a body of men wandering without 
guide through a hostile town, with the paths of 
which they were unacquainted. As ever follows 
the violent captare of a large city, the soldiery 
first satisfied themselves with bloodshed, and per- 
haps added some extra cruelties to gratify their 
fanaticism, and then betook themselves to plun- 
der and debauchery; nevertheless, they committed 
not greater excesses then we have seen perpetra- 
ted in days not very distant from our own, by the 
troops of civilized nations, without the fiery stim- 
ulus of religious zeal for a palliation. 

1 mean not to defend the cruelties of the crusa- 
ders, but mean to say, that they were not ex 
traordinary in that age, or ia any age that has yet 
passed; God only knows what may be to come. 
‘The crusaders treated the infidels as the infidels 
had often treated the Christians: and as Chris- 
tians, unhappily, have too often treated Christians 
like themselves. Their plunder was not at all of 
amore atrocious kind than that which attends ev- 
ery storm; and as to the hypocrisy with which 
Mills charges them, that writer quite loses sight 
of the spirit of the age on which he writes, and 
‘metes men’s actions by a standard that they never 
knew. The crusaders were not hypocrites, they 
‘were merely fanatics; and in the relentless fury 
with which they pillaged, injured, and massacred 
‘the Turks, they thought they did God as good 
and pleasing service as in singing praises to him 
forthe victory they had obtained. ‘They were 
fearfully wrong in their principle, it is true, but 
still they acted upon principle, and therefore in 
this they were not hypocrites.’ 


HEROISM. 


The following generous action is worthy of re- 
cord; there is somewhat even of sublime in it. 


A great inundation having taken place in the 
north of Italy, owing to an excessive fall of snow 
of the Alps, followed by a speedy thaw, the riv- 


er Adige carried off a bridge near Vienna, except 


the middle part on which was the house of the 
toll-gatherer, or porter, I forget which; and who 
with his own family, thus remained imprisoned by 
the waves, and in momentary danger of destruc- 
tion. They were discovered from the banks, 


stretching forth their hands, screaming and im- 
ploring succour, while fragments of the remain- 
‘ing arch were continually dropping into the wa- 
ter. 


In this extreme danger, a nobleman who was 
‘present, a count of Pulverini, | think, held out a 


purse of one hundrded sequins, as a reward te — 
any adventurer who would take a boat and deliv- 
er this unhappy family. But the risk was as great 
of beiug borne down by the rapidity of the 
stream, or being dashed against the fragment of 
the bridge, or, of being crushed by the falling 
stones, that not one in the vast number of specta- 
tors, had courage enough to attempt such an ex- 
ploit. 

A peasant passing along, was informed of the 
proposed reward. Immediately jumping into a 
boat, he, by strength of oars gained the middle of 
the river, brought his boat unier the pile, and the 
whole family descended in safety by means of a 
rope. ‘Courage!’ cried he, ‘now you are safe.” 
By a still more strenuous effort, and great strength 
of arm, he brought the boat and family ashore. 


‘Brave fellow,’ exclaimed the count, handing 
the purse to him, ‘here is the promised recom- 
pense.’ ‘1 shall never expose life for money,’ 
answered the peasant. ‘ My labor is sufficient 
livelihood for myself, my wife and children. 
Give the purse to this poor famdy, which has 
lost all.’ 


There are ‘is countries in which infants under- 
go such tortures asin Persia, in spite of which 
deformity is very rare. ‘Ihe moment an infant of 
either sex sees the light, it is plunged repeatedly 
into cold water; it is enveloped in swathings, 
which are bound so tight as nearly to stifle it. It 
is then laid on a cradle without any sort of a ma- 
tress, the bottom of which is formed of leather, 
stretched like a drum, and perforated in order that 
no wet may accumulate. The unhappy babe is 
fastened down to his cradle with bandages of cot- 
ton about eight inches wide, and from twenty 
five to thirty feet long, which are wound over the 
child and under the cradle. They are in sych a 
state of compression that it is marvellous to me 
that one survivese Nevertheless, in this state the 
unfortunate little ereature rema'ns twelve hours 
ata time. Let what will happen, it is never 
freed from its bonds except morning and eve~ 
neng, and then only just long enough to change 
its linen. 


—_—- 
\ 


London on the river ‘I'hames, is ten miles long, 
from east to west, and six anda quarter broad, 
from north to south, and fifty miles in. circumfer- 
ence. Its population is 1,500,000. It contains 76 
squares, 800 streets, 177,000 houses, 146 parish- 
es, as many churches, 82 chapels of Mase, 15 Ro- 
man Catholic chapels, 6 Synagogues, 7 Quaker 
chapels, 163 Dissenter’s chapels, 13 theatres, 4 
medical colleges, $3 hospitals, 72 banks, besides 
numerous other public institutions. 

Paris is four and a half miles long, about. three 
and a half broad, and seventeen miles in circum- 
ference. It contains 750,000 inhabitants, 12 may~ 
oraities, 12 palaces, 16 bridges, 26 hospitals, 67 
banks, 142 churches and Chapels, 80 fountains, 22 
markets, 4 museums, 9 prisons, anu 15 theatres be- 
sides mumerous other public buildings. 


=, 


THE WRONG LEG. 


Dr. Thomas (Bishop of Salisbury) forgot the 
day he was to be married, and was surprised at 
his servants bringing hima new dress, A gnat 
stinging him in the leg, the doctor stooped and 
scratched the leg of a gentleman who stood next 
to him. 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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“SATURDAY MORNING, JUNE 11, 1831. 


*ABOLITION OF MASOTMRY.’ 
‘mount to half the strength of the Jackson party. 


The editor of the Providence Literary Subaltern, whose | 
kind offices in favor of the Masonic Institution, claim for 
him the thanks of its members, in copying the report of | 
the abolition of the Grand Lodge of New-York, makes 
some remarks which we think uncalled for, and to which. 
we assure him Masons will never subscribe,+ He_ 
assumes as certain what, to say the Jeast, is problemati- 
cal, that, the ‘antimasonic party will triumph, and the day | 


is net far distant when its reign will be felt throughout | | 


the union’—‘ the antimasonic party is too strong of itself | 
to be beaten—it outnumbers Masonry in a tenfold degree, | 


and the fact need not Jonger be disguised, that antima- | 


sonry is destined to predominate in this country, and || 
the ‘day isnot far distavt, when it will ride down and) 

triumph over all opposition’—~‘ that party has obtained a | 
foot-hold that cannot be destroyed, and it will soon be) 
the most formidable political association in the country.’ 1 
Such are the premises; fiom which he draws tlie fellow- | 

ing conclusions. ‘* Masonry cannot stand; the crusaders || 
aretoo strong—they are armed with poisonous weapons 
for the warfare, and have enlisted under their banners, | 
men and materials that cannot be repelled’—‘ the Masons 
are too weak, too powerless ro stand the tempest’—‘ the 

time is at hand when, if the long persecuted Mason does | 
not make his peace, he will be obliged to sue for mercy | 
at the hand of his proud conquerer!’ ‘to the most. 
careless, ard reckless observer, it must be apparent that |, 
Masonrv cannot stand. Those who are now arrayed a-! 
gainst it, possess ten times tite strength that the anited: 
Lodges of the country could ever muster, and ther will, 
soon call to their @id and assistance—they wil! soon 
rally around their standard, ten thousand men, who have | 
not heretofore cared the value of a rushlight about, 
the subject.’—‘The time has arrived when the publie | 
good, and the happiness of the people, the dignity of the 
nation and the safety of the constitution-demand the sup.) 
pression of the excitement which Masonry has created; 

and it cannot be suppressed, without the wtter prostitu- 
tion and abolition of the order.’ * As things now are, | 
and situated as the Masonic body is, they are called upon | 
by that respect and regaid for themselves, which they | 
ought to cherish, and by that love which they bear the. 
common country, to dissolve their several bodies, abjure | 
the Lodge room, and unite in a common laudable effort! 
te restore peace and harmony to the nation.’ 

We believe we have stated the case fairly. The pre-. 
mises are evidently. false: and it is not, therefore, at all 
surprising that the conclusions are visionary and unsound, 
We would not be understood as imputing to Mr. South- 
worth any. other feelings than those arising from a con- | 
viction of ‘the truth of the sentiments which he freely a- 
vows. But where is the evidence that the antimasonic, 
party is too strong of ifself to be beaten? We have’ 
seen nothing to warrant such belief. Are we to look for! 


it in the state of New-York? At the last’ gubernatorial i 


election in that state, the antimasonic party, aided by the. 


friends of the American’ System, by the friends of Mr. } 


Clay, were beater by the Jackson party alone, notwit tis Neither the * public good,’ nor the ‘happimess of the peo- 


standing thedivision of that party, occasioned by the no-, 
mamation of Gen. Root. It will not be denied that antic, 
masonry is as-strong in New-Yerk as in any other state: 
At the town elections, the antimasonic party was beaten, 
in Batavia, in Utica, and in numerous other places, 
where it had previously triumphed. These were the 
strong-holds of antimasonry—its Sirth-place—and we: can, 
perceive nothing in its deteai which indicates that ite 
‘ reign will be felt throughout the union,’ Antimasonry 
-i8 raging in a few counties in the- interior of Pennsylvania; 

yet it has not been able to elect more than twenty or thir- 
ty Representatives, and a few village: Officers. After the 


1 


‘| cundidate. 


| granite: effort and long preparation, the Antimasonic 


| State Convention, beld 28th May last, consisted of six- 


ty delegates only, and but half the counties of the state 


were represented. In Ohio it has met with but little suc- 


cess. In Vermont it has more strength, and yet it is not 
powerful enough to compete with either of the other politi- 
cal parties. {x Connecticut, itswhole strength does not a- 
In 
‘| Rhode Island, the antimasonic party, connected with the 
supporters of Mr. Clay, number less than eight hundred 
more voters than the Jackson party. In this state. neith- 
er of the great political parties have anything to appre- 
hend from its growth. It can never predominate here.— 


I | In the other states of the Union, if we except New-Jersey, 
antimasonry is hardly known. 


What evidence have we 


and'triumph over allopposition We mast think 
_Mr. Southworth is unnecessarily alarmed. We cannot 
| pereeive the danger he apprehends. 


Nor can we perceive |, 
valid reason why his friend Henry Cray ‘ must 
be given up and be deprived of the justly merited honors 
of his country.’ On the contrary, we are not certain that |, 
‘| the prospecis of Mr. Clay do not brighten with the in- 
increase of the antimasonic party. We own that we can- 

| not see any favorable indications of his election, if to 

| contend single handed against the present encumbent. 


But by the nomination of a third candidate, if the antimna-| 


party is as strong as Mr. Southworth would have us 
_ believe it to be, the election may possibly be thrown into 
1 the House, where Mr, Clay’s chance of success will not 
certainly be Jess than it otherwise must be. 
| surdity for his friends to think of secaring his election by any 
“compromise with antimasonry—they cannotconnect him, 


with that faction, without sacrificing him;—nor wil! he | 


be connected with it. 


If his friends hope ever to place |, 


him at the head of this government, he and they must dot. 


main firm on their principles—they must not sacrifice the | 
‘| integrity of the party, nor compromisethe honor of their |, 
The antimasons will not support Mr. Clay 


‘|unless he publicly renounces and denounces Masonry ;— 
his friends will hardly advise him to this course—they | 


would hardly venture the base proposition. Since then 
the antimasons ure a distinct party arrayed against Mr 
Clay, let the National Republican party come-out man- 


fully and honorably and unite with the friends of liberaj | 


principles in crushing the hateful monster while he is yet || 
weak. This seems to us to be the surest way of securing 


the ultimate success of the man of their choice. Such a 


course would add more to the strength of Mr. Clay, than} 
|| will all the prating about the ‘abolition of Masonry,’— 
|| Masonry will never be abolished, except with the li- 


berties of the country. And though the support of the 
antimasonic party might addto Mr. 


of such magnitude as the ‘ utter abolition’ of the Masonic 


‘then that the day is not far distant * when it will ride || 


We agree fully wth the editor of the Subaltern, that the 
‘dignity of the nation and the happiness of the people,’ 
demand the ‘suppression of the alarming excitement,” 
but not at a cost so great as the ‘ utter prostitution and 
aholition’ of Masonry—even though Masonry were not 
worth preserving. Men will not be robbed of’ their 
rights, any more than they will be of their money. 

However desirable the election of Mr. Clay may be,. 
his warmest friends cannot seriously and soberly wish to 
‘elevate him on the ruins of the inherent and’ sacred priv- 
ileges of a cluss of men, who a honest and patriotic 
jas any other class under the cangpy of heaven: it were a 
yeaa compliment to the honor of (Mr. Clay to suppose for 
_amoment that he would consent to rise on the prostrated 
chberties of his brethren. 

We are fully sensible of the unpleasant and, political- 
ly, unfortunate relation in which Mr. Clay stands toa 
class of men who, actuated by the basest of motives and 
‘influenced by the most unjust and unhallowed principles, 
have turned a righteous excitement into the mest farions 
and dangerous of factions: a faction which neither Mr. 

(Clay nor his friends can desire to sustain. Much less do- 
iwe helieve that they are prepared to sacrifice the liberties - 
of any portion of their countrymen to appease its cormor- 
‘ant fury. Such policy would be a direct blow at the root 
of our republican system of government’ It would dis- 
annul the fundamental principles of the constitution, and 
‘destroy at once those blessings for which the patriots of 
the rev olution sacrificed life and fortune. It cannot be— 


. |, that faction are moved, wlio contend that it will. 


Clay’s chance of | 
| success, that support can never be obtained at‘a sacrifice 


it must not, it will not be. No honest man can wish it; 


It is rank. ab-| no patriotic man will aid it—no friend to the free in- 


| stitutions of his country will permit it. We would 
sooner sacrifice the last drop of blood that courses through 
our veins than submit to it. ‘The liberty we profess is 
'| the sacred legacy of our fathers: it has been entrusted to- 
us to be transmitted in its purity to another generation: 
we will faithfully discharge that trast, at whatever hazard; . 
wittever sacrifice. 


What good is to result from the sacrifice of Masonry? 

,Antimasenry cannot be put down by it; it will not be 
‘satisfied by sucha sacrifice, and they know but little of 
the views and*principles of the men by whom the wires of 
Anti- 
/masonry is as cormorant as death, and will not be satisfied 
though one half the human race be immolated to appease 
its infernal appetite. ‘The only way to destroy the mon- 
‘ster is to deprive it of the power to administer to the am- 
bition of the vile panders who are attached to it. Do this 
and it will die of famine. How are Me. Clay’s interests 
to be promoted by the abolition of Masonry? Will hebe 
any less a Mason, because the Institutioa has ceased to ex- 
ist? We think not. The existence of a particular 
church, is not necessary to make a mana Christian, If 
he believes in the great essentials of Christianity, and acts 
‘according to those essentials, he is a Christian, and would 


Institution. The people of this country will not sustain a ibe so even though all the Churches in Christendom were 


party based upon such corrupt principles and carried on 
by such unsanctified means, as the antimasonie; and the} 
| less the National Republican party have to do with it, 
the better for itself and for the future prospects of Mr 
Clay. 

The time will never arrive when any porticn of thie 
|, people of this country can be called upon by any principle 
of right or justice, to surrender the privileges guaranteed 
to them by the laws and constitution of the country. 


|| ple,” nor the ‘dignity of the nation,’ nor ‘the safety of the 
constitution,’ demand such a sacrifice. The nation can- 
not aecept of it, without a compromise of its dignity. 
The nation cannot permit it. What constitutes the na- 


tion? Is it the whole people? or is it a faction, or a 
|| party? If it be either er both of the latter, then probably 


the interests of one or both may require the sacrifice: 


Butif it be the whole people,then the demand requires that 
the: legal rights of one portion of the nation be immolated’ 


to appease the fanatical’ fury ur sinister views of another 
portion! Truly this is a new method of secaring thie * dig- 
nity of the nation’ andthe ‘bappiness of the people!’ 


struck from the face of the earth., The boy does not re- 
his education, though the school -house be burned 
‘down. There would be as strong reasons why the anti- 


. || masonic party should not support Mr. Clay, after the ‘ ab- 


‘olition of Masonry,* as now exist; and there would be as 
‘much. inconsistency in their doingso. Masonic obliga- 
‘tions cannot be disannulled by the abolition of the Institu- 
tion: they are not taken with reference to a certain day, 
orto a particular circumstance. Mr. Clay cannot, there- 
fore, be benefitted on this seore, by the destruction of the 
Institution, Is it'supposed that if Masonry ceases to ex- 
ist, Masors will leave Gen. Jackson, and as body, give 
their support to Mr, Clav? If so, we pity the weakness 
of the men who conceived the absurdity.. Masons do not 
support Jackson, because he isa Mason; and we hope 
they will never be driven to that necessity. It is wel} 
Known that a majority of the Masons in the New-England 
States are friendly to the election of Mr. (lay, and if they 
do not continue’so, the change will’ be attributable to the 
folly and raskmess of his friend’. They had no nght to 
connect his name with the subject at all, and if they per- 
sist in the course they have commenced, Masons wil! not. 


| 
| 
| 
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be answerable for the consequences, _‘ The abolition of 
Masonry’ is altogether out of the question. Masons will 
never consent to that, for the mere purpose of allaying ex- 
citement, or securing the election of Mr. Clay, or any 
other man under heaven. No Grand Lodge has the pow- 
er to dissolve the connexion, and none would do it, if it 
had. It would be as reasonable to ask the Legislature of 
this State to sell the liberties of the people, as to ask the 
Grand Lodge of Massachusetts to surrender the rights and 
privileges of Masons. Before Masonry can be abolished, 
the consent of every Lodge, of every Mason in the coun- 
try must be obtained. The Grand Lodge has no power 
to revoke the charters of Lodges, so long as those Lodges || 
conform to the ancient Constitutions of the Order; nor has) 


it the power to deprive any Mason of his Masonic rights |, 
and privileges. The friends of this measure will readily |, 
perceive that they havea very unwelcome task before |. 


‘them: and one that will. hardly be accomplished in sea- 
son for the next Presidential election. 

In conclasion, we will take the liberty to remark, that 
it would be far better for the friends of Mr. Clay to pur- 


sue an honorable, straight-forward course, leaving Mason- 


ry to take care of itself. They have nothing to do with 
that, nor that with politics. Masons will vote for whom 
they please. They will not inquire whether the candi- 
date be a member of the Institution or not. No man can 
ask more of them, and more no man_ will get. 
them as prefer Clay to Jackson, will vote for Clay, and 
the contrary. ‘This should satisfy all parties, and if it does 
‘not, Mcsons are not to be charged with the dissatisfaction. 
Masons will not consent to become pack-horses, to be 
bought and sold at the will of any political trader, And 
those around us, if any such there be, who have foolishly 
presumed to the contrary, and impudently undertaken to 
arrange the terms of sale, had better ‘give up’ the con- 
tract, before they find themselves overwhelmed by the 
magnitude of their own visionary projects. 


Henry Cray.—The subjoined extract is from the 


the management of the celebrated Thurlow Weed, of 
whisker-pulling memory. We are thus particular in nam- 


ing the source from which it is derived, in order that the 


reader may know how much credit to attach to it. So 
far as any statement from such sources is corroborated by 
concurring testimoiy, it is entitled to credit,and no farther. 
Weed has fold a very different story; or we are not cor- 
rectly informed; and taking into consideration the present 
state of this lying world, we should not be much surprised, 
if we were not. 
brought to great perfection, and the measure of moral de™ 
pravity is nearly full. We are determined to believe | 
nothing that is not as self-evident as the nose on a man’s. 
face—a thing always before his eyes, and about which | 


he is not likely to be mistaken. ‘he Albany Daily Ad- ' rate of four Ae an hour, they ascertained that the Ni- 
veriiser may establish the truth of the following by pub-| 


lishing the letter spoken of—if it were ever written, If it 
be true that Mr: Clay has forbid the association of his | 


name or interests with antimasonry, we hope his |) 


friends wil! talk no more of the ‘ abolition of the Masonic | 
Institution.’ The extract follows: 
‘ Mr. Clay’s friends-have placed Freemasonry between 


him and our party. This is an impassable barrier. They ‘They were plundered and treated as slaves, and were! 


‘threatened to be sold and sent into the interior.— 
Lpmey suceeeded, however, after great difficulty, in per- 
suading the chiefs by promises of a great reward, as well’! at Hardwick, Mass, on the 24th of June, by King Hiram’s 
for their persons as for the property they still a to|| Royal Arch Chapter, joined by Mount Zion Lodge.— 


do not desire to see the obstacle removed. ‘They deliber- || 
ately preferred the election of Throop and Livingston. to |, 
the success of their tried and fast political friends. ‘The 
party which defeated Granger, Stevens, Spencer, Cady, 
Martindale, &c. can neither wish nor expect the co-oper- 
ation of antimasons. J:deed our party is prohibited || 
from supporting Mr. Clay, evenif they desired to do 
so, by his own letter, published last fall in the Daily 
ldvertiser. In this Masonic organ, an extract of a let- 
ter from Mr. Clay appeared, in which he forbid the as- 
sociation of his name or interests with the antima- 


sonic party.’ 

_ Linex Surr.—-The indictment found against the edit- 
or of the Galaxy for an alleged libel on one Avery 
Allyne, will be tried before the Municipal Court, in this 
city on Tuesday, We understand able counsel has been 


retained by the defendant; and the trial will probably be. 
unusually interesting. 


Such of | 


Tur ‘Fause Report.’—The Salem Register of 
Thursday has the following explanatory remarks, relative || 
to the report, (to which it last week gave publicity,) |' 
‘ that the Grand Lodge had’agreed to rolingeish their char- 
ter and sell the new building.’ 


‘The report alluded to was current on the day I no- 
ticed it, and came to me through two or three different 
channels. On inquiry I found it was premature, and so 
stated it—but in conversing on the subject with a gentle-| 
man connected with the Grand Lodge, J understood him | 
to admit that such a ineasure was in agitation, or in| 
contemplation, had been talked of, was favored by 
‘some members of the Lodge, and would be proposed 
‘at a future meeting. This was my understanding of his 


‘remarks, and Y thought warranted me in saying as much 
asf did. But thé gentleman thinks IT misunderstood him 
‘in some degree, and it is very. possible I did. 


‘would be in favor of such a measure, but the great m.a- 
stances.” ‘The difficulty seems to have originated in a 
very great misunderstanding between Mr. Palfray and the 
‘gentleman connected with the Grand Lodge.” We 
‘doubt not that Mr. Palfray felt himself warranted in_ 
‘publishing he believed it to be 
_ true. 


| MunGco Par«.—The following important intelli- 
| gence brought by an arrival at Baltimore from Rio, will 
ee received and read with great interest; 
} 


But by far the most interesting news brought by this ar- 


Lander; the discovery of the course of the Niger, and 
the recovery of the long songht manuscripts of Mungo 
Park. The English Ship Carnarvon, which arrived at 
Rio Janerio early in April, from Fernando Po, an island 
in the mouth of the river Camorones, in the Gulf of Gui- 


The science of political gambling is | 


\ Lander. These young men have been absent 17 months i in 
| the employ of the British Government, ia prosecuting | 

the search after the course of the Niger. Having reached || 
the point (mentioned in Clapperton’s book) Park 
was murdered, they succeeded in recovering his books, 


was his property. 


Being obliged to abandon their design of proceeding to 
‘Timbuctoo, from which they were scarcely fifteen days 


‘there is neither found protection, nor assistance from 
the authorities of the country, they in consequence 
re-embarked at the place where Mango Park lost his life, 
and following tie current.of the river, which runs at the 


‘ger before it divides itself into various branches is ten 
‘miles wide. They then resolved to proceed by one of the |) 
most considerable of the branches, which flowed rapidly 
to the west. As they approached the coast they were tak- 
boy prisoners by the negroes who inbabit the banks of the. 
‘river, and were again obliged to embark to be conducted | 
‘to the presence of their king who lived at a great distance. 


‘send them to the coast of Guinea. 


sistance they required. 


*rom all that [ can learn, some members of the Lodge | 


nea, brought as passengers Richard Lander, the wel} | 
Albany Evening Journal, an antimasonic paper, under | | known companion of Clapperton, and his brother, John | | 


letters, manuscripts, anda double-barrelled gan, which | 


journey, for want of presents to bestow, without which) 


ted tobe 1800 miles. The inhabitants of the interior are 
‘Mahometans, and aae much more tractable and civilized 
than the negroes who inhabit the coast. , 

They took passage onthe 6th April, in the British trans- 
port William Harris, for Portsmouth, Eagland.. 

| The public will expect with great anxiety, the natra- 
tive of these adventurous travellers. They have solved a 
problem which has deeply interested the scientific world, 


and they cannot fail to meet with an appropriate recoin- 
pense, for their toils and discoveries. 


‘A BrorHER Is No MorE!’—James O. Rockwell, 
editor of the Providence Patriot, died on Monday last, in 
‘the 24th year of his age. The Journal of that place has 
‘a handsome obituary notice, from which we extract the 
followi ing:— 


* The death of this young gentleman, has happened un- 
der circumstances, at once and impressive—he 


|jority would resist and depricate it under present circum- | has fallen the victim of high wrought sensibiliies. The 


world, which so often to the eye of youth seems clad in 
golden garniture, was putting on for him, the gloomiest 
hue—disappointments in his only prospects—those on 
which he had hung his hopes--for a long time had been 
feeding on his spirit, and from his 
eye, their color and expression. 

As a true poet, his eye was open,’ and his ear-alive to 
every hue and sound in nature, and he deeply quaffed the 
| waters of those ‘swelling founts,’ [which, while they re- 
‘fine the heart, do steal away its sterner and stronger sub- 
stance. Trav, ] 


rival is the account furnished of the African expedition of —~— 


An antimasonic paper in Rhode Island} charges Dr 
Wirt Ciinron with perjury! He has before been 


the first time the charge of perjury has been alleged a- 
“gainst him. When will these blood hounds be satisfied, 
when will they permit the dead to rest in peace! 


Anattempt was made to set fire to the house of Engine 
|| Co. No. 10, on Saturday evening while the’ engine was 
‘gone to the fire on South Boston Bridge. One of their 
amps had been lighted and put among some shavings uo 
der the house. The fire was discovered and extinguished 
by No. 4, of Charlestown, in coming over to the fire. 


Gaudett and Collinett, convicted of piracy and marder, 
‘are to be executed, in this city, on the first of July. 


G. ENC AMPMENT OF MASSACHUSETTS 
AND RHODE-ISLAND. 
HW OTICE is hereby given that the annual assembly of 
‘the Grand Encampment of Massachusetts and- Rhode- 
‘Island will take place at Masons’ Hall, Boston, on 
‘THURSDAY, the 30th instant, at half past 7 o clock, 
iP. M. for the choice of officers, and such other business as 
/ may regularly come before them. The officers and mem- 
bers of the Grand Encampment, Representatives of Subor- 
dinate Encampments, and all concerned, will,take notice 
| thereof and povern themselves accordingly. 
| By order of the M. W. Grand Master. 
June 11. Attest, SAMUEL HOWE, G. Ree. 


MASONTC FESTIVAL. 
HE nativity of St, John the Baptist will be celebrated 


‘The neighboring Eucampments, Chapters, and Lodges, 


Having aguin embarked, they at length arrived at the); and the brethren, generally, are respectfully invited to at- 
Bay of Benin; where the Europeans gave them every as-|/1end, wearing their jewels and appropriate clothing. An 


address will be delivered by the Rev. Ezexteu L. 


| ‘These travellers affirm, that the river Noun, which dis-||Bascom. The procession will form at the Hall of Br. 
charges itself into the Bay of Benin, is the most consider-||C. Ruggles, at Tl o’clock A. M.; by whom sige “of 
able branch of the Niger, and that the other, like the Cal-|| freshments wil! be provided, 

)abar, also flows to the ocean. They also stated that their 
guides told them that the city of Timbuctoo is notsituated 
on the Niger, but distant from it 12 leagues to the north. 
They admired the beauty and fertility of the country 


Tickets, for gentlemen $1, for ladies 50 cents A 
By order of the Committee. a 
GarpneR RuGGLEs. 


May 24th 4. 5831. 


‘through which they passed, the extentiof which is calcula-" 


accused of committing suicide, &e.; but we believe this is __ 


3 | 

| 

| 

| 
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‘Grieve no more that life is brief— 
The day a snare—the mght a thief. 
‘None would toss a century long 
Qn a stream so dread and strong; 
Nor lament an infant’s span, 

. "Phat had grown to restless man. 

_ Or if sad that life be long; : 
Ties of nature—why this throng? 
There is praise in duty done, — 
Glory for the conscience won; 
There ’s in retrospection—peace, 
When our years in virtue cease. 
Enough—or brief or long the strife 
Of temptation’s varied life— — 
Enough, a phantom prospect’s book 
That hath mingled dead forsook, 


Fios. | 
= 
PRINTERS OF PARIS. 
Written by C. F. Ames, and sung at the late anniver-_ 
sary of the Albany Typographical Society. 
‘i Tune— The Hunters of Kentucky.’ 
When Charles the Tenth and Polignac 
Were forced to turn for sorts, sir, 
They found the People chemists, all, 
Provided with retorts, sir; 
And when to carry out taeir plan, 
_. They sent the press to winter, 
‘They found the peopie were a press, 1 
_ And every man a printer. | i} 
: Oh, the Press! it 


And the Printers free of Paris! 


The Editors were to a man 
Pronounced a bold faced letter, 
_Who dared defy the censorship 
To overrun their matter. 
The students of that glorious school, 
Whose name in rhyme comes ill, sir, 
Were found as every man will say, 
Of boys the nonpariel, sir. 
Oh, the Press, &c. 


* Our own Fayette,’ a capital, 
Commenced a sentence well, sir, 
In saying that the Bourbon /ine 
In France must cease to dwell, sir, 
And when the Guard, the National, 
Were formed in order fine, sir, | 
The working-men were spaces all, 
To justify the line, sir. | 
Oh, the Press, &c. 


Prince Polignac was but a fool, 
Though fureman of the nation; 
He threw his office into pi, 
And lost his situation; 
While Charles turned out a pressman poor, 
Could ne’er a frisket fly, or 
Work off a sheet of foolscap clear, 
Without a Monk or Friar, 
: Ob, the Press, &c. 


‘The people went to work alone, 
shook up every case, sir, 
And published soon a-work well known, 
*P is catled* The Great Three Days.’ sir; 

Republished since in Belgium, 
“And in the press in Poland; 

God speed the day when this great work | 
Shall be unknown in no Jand. 
the Press, &e. 


May all the world a copy take’ 
Of this Paris pubiecation 
Till Freedom, Justice, Truth and Right 
Shall rude in every nation; 
The Press remain torever free, 
Its vigor ever new, sir, 
And the worn out types of kings and priests 
Go to—————the printer’s shoe, sir! 
Oh, the Press, &c. 


{From the Baltimore Gazette.] 
DOMBROWSKI MAZOURKA. 


OR WAR-SONG OF THE PATRIOTIC POLES. 


Once more among the free and brave, 
Oh Poland, we ’!I replace thee; 

And banish from thy soil each slave 
Who breathes but to disgrace thee. 

Is there a sword that now shall sleep 
Against the side that bears it ? 

His country’s curse forever keep 
With him—the wretch whe wears it! 


CHORUS, 
Ages of glory 
For thee our dreanis betoken, 
Inthe proud page of story 
When thy bonds have been broken. 


No, like a star, whose steady light 
Some passing clouds had shaded; 

Or flowers that the winds of night 
Have, for a season, fade@ — 

So Poland yet shall pierce the gloom 
That veils her native splendour, 

When biless’d again with that bright doom 
Our lives—our deaths—ghall lend her. 


CHORUS. 
Age of glory 
For thee our dreams betoken, 
In the proud page of story, 
When thy bonds have been broken, 


CUPID’s COURTSHIP, 

For Delia’s heart, Love came, 

But found ’was not at home, 
‘It chooses,’ said the Dame, 
With pleasure yet to roam.’ 
Love bow’d but little car’d 

To chase so light a thing, 
Politely left bis curd, 

And spread his golden wing. 


°T was long e’er Love, thus cross'd, 
Again essay’d to win, 
was still ‘Love's labor lost,’ 
The boy could not get in, 
For Pride, who chane’d to see, 
His golden pinion flap, 
Unkindly turned the key, 
Before the boy could tap. 


Once more the urchin thought, 
To win the fancied prize, 
But by Experience taught 
He first unveiled his eyes. 
He saw—not fresh sixteen, 
But faded thirty-two, 
And stung with deep chagrin, 


Love bid the Fair adieu. ] 


LOVE. 


A wit, describing the aniversal empire of love, drolly 
\describes its onsets among the finny race:— 
And warms, *mid seas of ico, the melting whales; 
Cools crimped Cod, Gerce pangs to Perch imparts, 
Shrinks shriveled Shrimps, and opens Oysters’ hearts. 


MASONIC REGISTER, 


Pull Moon, this Month, Satarday the 26th. 


j-> The regular meetings of the following Lodges, 
unless otherwise designated, are on the evenings 
(specified) preceding full moon. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston Lodges.—Council of Royal Masters, last 
Tuesday. St. John’s, 1st Monday. St. Andrew’s, 
2d Thursday. Columbian, Ist Thursday. Massachu- 
setis, last Friday. Mount Lebanon, last Monday.— 
Grand Chapter, 2d Tuesday. St. Andrew’s Chapter, 
Ist Wednesday Dec. June and Sep. St. Paul's Chap- 
ter, 3d Tuesday. Grand Lodge, 2d Wednesday. In 
Dec., March, June and Sent. Encampment, 3d Wed- 


nesday. 
Monday. 

Waltham Monitor. Ashfield Morning Sun. 
Mount Carmel. Beverly Liberty. Quincy Rural. 
Leominster Aurora. Mount Zion Chapter Concord. 
Corinthian Bridgewater. Fellowship New Salem. 
Golden Rule Belchertown. Groton St. Paul’s. 
Newburyport St. Peters. Southwick Friendly Society. 
Nantucket Union. South Reading Mount Moriah. 
Plymouth Lodge of Plymouth. 


Lynn 


Tuesday. 

Greenwich,Village Encampment. Dorchester Union 
Ipswich Unity. Brookfield Meridian. West Stock- 
bridge Wisdom. New Marlborough Rising Sun,— 
Fall River Mount Hope. Billerica Clinton. Lancas- 
ter Trinity. Weymouth Orphan’s Hope. Reading 
Good Samaritan. Framingham Middlesex Lodge. 


Wednesday. 

Hardwick Mt. Zion. Amherst Pacific. Malden 
Mount Hermon. Marblehead Philanthropic. Dan- 
vers Jordan. Lenox Union Star West Granville 
Mt. Pleasant. Wrentham St. Alban’s. Randolph 
Norfolk Union. Andover St. Matthew’s. “Hardwick 
Mt. Zion. Amherst Pacific. Leicester Great Bar- 
rington Cincinnatus. Springfield Hampden. Western 
Carmel. Taunton King David. Northborough Fre- 


donia. Concord Chapter, Wednesday succeeding full 
moon. 


Thursday. 

Marlboro’ United Brethren. 
Dedham Constellation. Tem- 
pleton Harris. Stoughton wig Star. Ashby S8e- 
cial. Haverhill Merrimack. exington Hiram 
Pittsfield Mystic, Uxbridge Solomon’s Temple.— 
Woburn Freedom. Needham Meridian. Lewel) 


Cummington Orion. 


Pentucket 
Friday. 
Hingham Old Colony. Methuen Grecian. 
Miscellany. 


Salem, Essex, ist. Tuesday. Warre Chapter 3d 
Thursday, Mariboro Thursday succeeding. Groton 
St. John’s Chapter, ist Tuesday in December, Feb- 
ruary, April, June and October. Brimfield Humanity 
Tuesday every month. Charlestown King Solomon 
2d Tuesday. Cambridge Amicable 3d Wieday. 
Brighton Bethsada 2d Tuesday. Medway Montgome- 
ry Ist Wednesday. Falmouth Marine Ist Wednesday. 
Nantucket Union Ist Monday Urbanity 3d Monday. 
Union Council 8. M. 4th Monday in December March 
June and September. Rising Sun Chapter 2d Mon 
day. Charlton Fayette Isst Wednesday January 
April August andOctober. St. Joan’s Thursday suc- 
ceeding. Duxbury Corner Stone Monday succeeding. 
Taunton Adoniram Chapter Tuesday succeeding.— 
Gloucester ‘s'yrian ist Tuesday. Sutton Olive Branch 
3d Monday. Greenfield Franklin Chapter Ist Wed- 


{nesday. New Bedford Star in the East 3d Monday. 


Munson Thomas 2d Wednesday every month except 
July August December March. Franklin Mount Le- 


banon Middieborough Social Harmony Tuesday 
succeeding full moon. 


Secretaries of Lodves generally, are requested 
to receive and forward the names of such as are dis- 
posed to become subscribers to the Mirror; for which 


| ervice they will be entitled to every seventh copy. 


TERMS OF THE MIRROR. 
Three Dollars a year, in advance. Agents allowed 


| the 7th copy: are holden for alf the subscribers they ob- 


4H tain. Individuals must send $8 on ordering the paper: 


